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history and from the terms of the treaty, which form the
staple of Mr Frelinghuysen's contentions. He does not
confine himself to them; but introduces a number of
considerations drawn from the nature of the case.
These latter are, however, little more than faint echoes
of the more outspoken declarations of Mr Elaine; and
as they will be dealt with fully when we come to
examine his despatches, it will not be necessary to give
them separate consideration in their less pronounced
form. But inasmuch as Mr Frelinghuysen sets forth at
some length his views of the Monroe Doctrine, it may
be advisable to remark in passing that a mere statement
of policy, made by the head of the executive of the
United States, cannot override the international obliga-
tions solemnly entered into by the American Govern-
ment. I shall have soon to shew that the apprehensions
of European interference in the internal affairs of the
American continent, in consequence of an international
guarantee of the neutrality of the Panama Canal, are
exaggerated and groundless alarms; and that such a
guarantee is not contrary to any reasonable construction
of the Monroe Doctrine. Here it is sufficient to point
out that a state is bound to fulfil the duties laid upon it
by International Law, in spite of any difficulties that
"may be caused by its internal constitution. During
their own civil war the United States very properly held
England to the fulfilment of what they declared were
her international obligations under the law of neutrality,
though she pleaded that her municipal law did not arm
her executive with sufficient power to prevent the acts
complained of. In the same way England has every
right to hold the United States to the fulfilment of their
obligations under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, though